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nalism, confidentiality, possible value conflicts, and so forth (e.g., Ba-balinsky, 1980; O'Toole, 1980). Others have warned of the potential for generating dependency, in words like those used to describe the dependency allegedly engendered by the use of government benefits (Samuelson, 1980). The picture is at best fragmentary and incomplete.
Child-Care Services Recently there has been an upsurge of interest in this country in child-care services provided by employers at the workplace for the children of employees (e.g., Perry, 1980; Department of Labor, 1981b). One obvious way to provide care for children whose parent (or parents) is employed, so the discussion goes, is to bring the children to work. While the parents work, the children can be cared for in some group arrangement. With this proximity, parents have the opportunity to see their children at certain times during the day, regularly check on their progress, and be readily available for any emergency. It is an arrangement that seemingly can reduce the typical disjunction between work and family life. Other possible advantages for families include the typically lower costs of group care as opposed to individual family arrangements, as well as the convenience of not having to commute to another location in order to drop off and pick up children.
Certain disadvantages of work-site child care, documented in earlier U.S. experience and in many European countries (which are increasingly eliminating such services), have largely been ignored in public discussions. These disadvantages include the concerns parents have with disrupting a child-care arrangement if they wish to change jobs, the problems of transporting children long distances during peak commuter hours, the lack of neighborhood friends when a child's relationships are limited to the children of other employees, and parental preferences for neighborhood-based care (Kamerman and Kahn, 1981).35 Moreover, there are a variety of other options whereby employers can subsidize child-care services for employees. Indeed, these options are now receiving increasing attention. Employers are considering providing a voucher or a full or partial reimbursement to employees for the costs of child care, subsidizing a number of slots in various community-based facilities near employees' residences, sharing with other firms in the support of community-based services, and developing an information and referral service for existing services in addition to providing some subsidies. Thus far few such initiatives have been carried out.
Only 2 percent of the 1977 Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn
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